I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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Boston, April, 1886. 


How the Coast 
Guard Save Life. 


One of the most 
humane institu- 
tutions supported 
by the govern- 
mentsofthe world, 
is the life-saving 
service of the 
ocean. Along the 
coasts are rocky 
reefs and shoals, 
on which storm- 
driven vessels are 
ever liable to be 
wrecked. And 
notwithstanding 
all endeavors, 
many lives and 
vessels are annual- 
ly lost by ship- 
wreck these 
dangerous rocks 
and shoals. 

Various methods 
are employed to 

ive warning of 
danger to the mar- 
iner, such as light- 
houses, light ves- 
tls, fog signals, 
buoysand beacons. 
In 1873, there 
Were upon the dif- 
ferent sea and lake 
coasts of our coun- 
try six hundred and 
forty-one light sta- 
tions. 
Notwithstanding | 
all these means, | 
vessels are fre- 
quently driven on the rocks and wrecked. And 
thus it becomes necessary that some means should 
be maintained close by these dangerous points, by 
Which the sailors can be saved from a watery 
aot and property on board the vessel be res- 


For this purpose the government has erected at 
certain intervals along our sea and lake coasts, 
life-saving stations. These are neat, substantial 
frame buildings, one and a half stories high, forty 
feet long and twenty wide. They afford ample 


WOW THE COAST GUARD SAVE LIFE. 


room for the boats, wagons for carrying the boats, 
lines, and all the other necessary apparatus. They 
ave provided with comfortable apartments for 
those who have the care of them, and also for 
those who may be rescued from a wreck. At each 
station six experienced surfmen are kept constant- 
ly on duty during the winter months; and these 
are in charge of a competent keeper, who is regu- 
larly appointed by the secretary of the treasury. 
From the first of December to the first of April, 
these men are required to patrol the beach day 


and night, watching for any wreck that may occur. 
If a wreck is discovered, information is immedi- 
ately sent from one station to another by signals, 
consisting of flags by day, and colored lights at 
night. When the signal is raised, all haste is 
made to the scene of disaster, and every means 
employed to rescue the unfortunates. If possible, 
the life-boats are launched and manned by the surf- 
men, who dash out on the tumbling waves, and 
pull for the ship, where the people are taken on 
board, and conveyed in safety to the shore. This 
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is often extremely hazardous, but these noble fel- 
lows, thinking only of saving the lives of their 
fellow men, fearlessly risk their own in the per- 
formance of duty. 

Frequently it is impossible for the men to reach 
the ship with boats, and then other means must 
be employed. One of these is shown in our en- 
graving. Here we see a vessel driven on the jag- 
ged rocks, where it is impossible to reach it with 
boats. For such emergencies these stations are 
provided with a small cannon, or mortar, of five 
and one half inches calibre, from which is thrown 
an iron ball weighing about twenty pounds. To 
this ball is attached a line, one inch in diameter, 
by means of a spiral spring to take up the jerk. 
The line is coiled in a peculiar manner in a box or 
on the ground, and when the shot has been suc- 
cessfully thrown over the wreck, a larger line,two 
inches in diameter, is then attached to the shore 
end of the smaller line, and is hauled off by the 
people on the wreck; and by means of this line 
a four-inch hawser is then hauled on board and 
made fast. This is then made taut by the men 
on shore, and fastened by means of tackles, an- 
chors, etc. By means of the second, or hauling 
line, various appliances are hauled back and forth 
until the people are saved. 

The life-car is often attached to the large haw- 
ser. This is a covered metallic boat, capable of 
holding four grown persons or eight small chil- 
dren. It is so constructed as to be water-tight, 
and by means of it persons are frequently trans- 
ferred from the ship to the shore without being 
wet. So rapidly is all this done, that it is said the 
time usually occupied in arranging the lines and 
sending off the car after firing the mortar, is 
about thirty minutes. The life-car was intro- 
duced into the United States service in 1849, and 
in the following year two hundred and one lives 
were saved by it from the British emigrant ship 
Ayrshire, which was wrecked on Squam Beach, 
N.J., during a fearful snowstorm. 

The first step in this direction in our country 
was in the beginning of the present century, when 
the Humane Society of Massachusetts was estab- 
lished. Its huts of refuge and its volunteer life 
boat-men were of almost incalculable service to 
the unfortunate mariners who were stranded on 
that rocky coast. This first effort received the aid 
of Congress, which on March 3, 1847, initiated 
the establishment ‘of the present life-saving ser- 
vice. An examination of the records shows that 
on that date Congress appropriated $5,000 for 
providing lighthouses ‘‘ on the Atlantic coast, with 
means of rendering assistance to shipwrecked 
mariners.” The following year the sum of $10,000 
was appropriated for providing the necessary ap- 
paratus for the service, such-as boats, lines, rock- 
ets, cannonades, etc. 

In December of the same year, Congress author- 
ized the regular organization of the life-saving 
service, and fifty-four stations were established on 
thecoast of Long Island and New Jersey. In 
1871 the liberal appropriation of $200,000 was 
granted for increasing and improving the stations, 
and by the aid of subsequent appropriations, these 
stations have been established on all our dangerous 
coasts. 

Although the returns are incomplete, the records 
of the treasury department of our government 
show that during the twenty-five years preceding 
1872, 5,604 lives have been saved, and property 
rescued to the amount of $1,116,000. 

Every year appropriations are granted, and 
every effort made to make this service effective. 
The government has come to see its great value, 
and with noble liberality bestows its money for its 
extension and maintenance. 


Sir Digby (going round to his stables, finds his 
new coachman’s children playing about and intro- 
duces himself) : ‘* Well, my little man, and do you 
know whol am?” Boy: Yes; you're the man 
as rides in father’s carriage.” 


Transported for life— The man who marries 
happily. 


Long Live This Kind of Emperor. 


Among the pleasant incidents told of the late 
Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, is the following 
concerning a poor woman who lay very ill in a 
miserable attic in Vienna, with no other attendant 
than her boy, Franz, 12 years old. 

One day she said: ‘* Franz, I can bear this pain 
no longer. See if you cannot induce some doctor 
to call here and prescribe for me.” With a sad 
heart, and with but slight hopes of success, Franz 
obeyed. He called on several physicians and 
begged them to visit his mother, but in vain. 
They all declined because he was unable to pay 
their fee, which in those days was a florin for each 
visit. In despair, and not knowing what to do 
next, he stood at a corner dreading to go home. 
Just then a private carriage came slowly by, in 
which sat a distinguished looking man. 

This was no other than the Emperor Joseph IT., 
a most kind-hearted ruler, who was always ac- 
cessible to the most humble of his subjects, and 
was dearly beloved by them. He frequently 
mingled with the people, delighting to walk and 
ride about among them. On such occasions he 
was always plainly dressed, so that no one sus- 
pected that he was the emperor. 

Franz stepped to the carriage door, and, taking 
off his cap, said, humbly, ‘* Kind sir, will you 
have the goodness to give me a florin?” 

‘* Would not a smaller sum do, my little man ?” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Franz; and, emboldened by 
the gentleman's kind tone, he narrated to him for 
what purpose he required a florin. 

The emperor listened attentively, and then 
handed him the money. He also inquired of him 
where his mother lived, and questioned him about 
her circumstances. Pleased with Franz’s replies, 
he then dismissed him, and bade his coachman 
drive to the given address. On his arrival he 
wrapped himself well up in his cloak, to avoid 
any possible chance of recognition. Then he as- 
cended the stairs and entered the sick woman's 
room. She, supposing him to be a physician 
whom her son had sent, told him of her illness 
and of her poverty and struggles. 

‘*My good woman,” said the emperor, when 
she had finished, ‘‘I understand your case per- 
fectly. I will now write youa prescription, which 
I am sure will do you good.” 

He sat down at the table, and after writing a 
few moments, folded up the paper. ‘* When your 
son comes home he can attend to this.” 

He had hardly left the house when the door was 
again opened, and a doctor, followed by Franz, 
entered the room. 

Frau Waldorf was surprised at this second call, 
and explained to the new-comer that a physician 
had just visited her and had left a prescription on 
yonder table. The doctor took up the paper to 
see who had been there and what had been pre- 
scribed. He had, however, hardly glanced at it 
when he uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
said: ‘‘ Madam, do you know into whose hands 
you have fallen? ‘his paper is an order on the 
treasurer for fifty florins, and is signed, Joseph.” 

‘*'The emperor!” shouted Franz, with delight, 
while his mother invoked blessings on him who 
had befriended her in her greatest need. 

But the emperor did not stop here. He caused 
inquiries to be made about Frau Waldorf and her 
family, and was informed that her husband had 
been an officer in his father’s army, and had 
served with distinction through the Seven Years’ 
War. In one of the last engagements he had 
fallen on the field of battle while gallantly charg- 
ing a battery. On learning this the emperor at 
once gave directions that her wants should be 
thereatter provided for, and that Franz’s further 
education should be at his expense. 

— Harper's Young People. 


A school committee man who had been explain- 
ing toa class that the land of the world was not 
continuous, said to the hoy who happened to be 
standing nearest: ‘* Now, could your father walk 
round the world?” ‘* No, sir,” was promptly an- 
Why not?” Because he’s dead, sir.” 


swered. 


Beppo and Tony. 


BY M. D. BRINE. 


EPPO was a little lad from far off Italy, 
H Poor and friendless, ragged, cold, and often sad was he, 
Tony was young Beppo’s dog, large and shaggy-haired, 
And all his master’s sorrows he lovingly had shared. 
Beppo peddled pencils every day upon the street, 
But his heart was oft discouraged, and weary were his feet, 
And people came to know him, and give a kindly smile 
And word to little Beppo, patting Tony’s head the while; 
Till the dog’s brown eyes grew happy, and he'd wag his 
bushy tail, 
And bark his approbation, of—the extra pencil sale. 
There came a day, however, when the little lad awoke 
With a dull and throbbing head, and the words he faintly 
spoke 
Went ringing, ol, so loudly, within his aching ears, 
Till the little boy grew frightened, and faster fell his tears, 
And while he lay all helpless upon his old straw bed, 
He stretched his trem'ling hand out to pat old Tony’s 
head, 
“To-morrow’ll be Thanksgivin’, old fellow,” then said he, 
“And I hoped to get a taste of something nice for you an’ 
me. 
But I can’t get out to peddle, an’ what are we to do? 
For in all this big, wide city no one cares for me but you!” 
Dog Tony’s tail wagged slowly, he seemed to understand 
That things looked very doleful, as he licked his master’s 


hand. 
But a sudden thought had Beppo, “ I’ll send Tony out and 
try 


If he can’t sell my pencils to the people passin’ by.” 

So his little stock of pencils in a box were safely laid, 

And round Tony’s neck he tied it, and thought, ‘I’m not 
afraid 

That folks will steal them from him, he’s far too cute for 
that!” 

And he hugged his dam) companion with many a gentle 
pat. 

Then he found a stubby pencil, and round old Tony's 
throat, 

Just where it would show plainly, he also tied a note: 

“I’m sick to-day, good peepul; Tony'll sell the things, you 
see. 

Won’t you please to buy some pencils, so that Tony, him 
and me, 

Kin git some extry goodies for Thanksgivin’ Day, you 
know. 

And Tony’ll bring the munny. I’m the pencil boy, Beppo.” 

Tony’s tail wagged more than ever as he trotted fas 

away 

To the usual stand where Beppo sold his pencils every day. 

There he gravely took position, and waited patiently 

Till his master’s friends should happen the little note to 
see. 

Soon the people comprehended, and old customers at last, 

Tho’ they didn’t want the pencils, dropped their pennies 
very fast. 

But if any naughty youngster tried within the box to peep, 

Tony’s growls a proper distance compelled them all to keep. 

So at last the box grew heavy, and dog Tony trotted home, 

Not liking from his master any longer thus to roam. 

How the many pennies jingled, as he sped with eager feet 

To the master who had trusted him with pencils on the 
street ! 

But not alone went Tony, a kind stranger followed him, 

For Beppo’s note had reached his heart, and made his eye 
grow dim. 

And Beppo’s eyes grew bright as he saw his dog once mor, 

And beheld the kindly smile of the stranger at the door. 

No need to tell what followed, or what tender words were 
said 

To the lonely little peddler lying sick upon his bed. 

But, Beppo, tho’ a man now, all troubles flown away, 

Can ne’er forget when Tony brought a glad Thanksgiving 
Day. 

‘*Ts this a singing doll? ” asked she of the shop- 
man. ‘Yes, miss.” ‘How do you make tt 
sing?” ‘Just as you would any other young 
woman.” ‘* How is that?” ‘* By pressing it.” 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 

Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“ Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


M. S. P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information, 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c., &c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of “‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. ‘To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
leaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six cents. The ‘Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mas- 
tachusetts, and receive full information 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music, 

4-Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

6—Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 

Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign our ‘* Band of Mercy” pledge, and 
receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate that 
the signer is a Life Menber of the ** Parent Amer- 
ican Band of Mercy,” anda ‘* Band of Mercy” 
member of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelly to Animals, all without cost. 
Any boy, girl, man or woman can write us that 
they wish to join, and by enclosing a two-cent re- 
turn postage-stamp have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those 
who wish the badge and large card of member- 
ship, can obtain them at the office by paying ten 
cents, or have them sent by mail by sending us, 
in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

The pledge is: ‘I will try to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures and try to protect them 
from cruel usage.” 

Many of the most eminent men and women, 
not only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are 
members of the ‘* Parent American Band.” 
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New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. 8. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BANDS OF MERCY. 
650. Princeton, Ll. 


5152. No.1 Band. 
65L P.& S., Fred Davis. 
5153... No. 2 Band. 
P.& S., Edith Herrick. 
652. St. Charles, Minn. 
5154. School Room No. 2 Band. 
P.& S., M. Addie Gates. 
653. Deersville, Ohio. 
5155. Rainbow Band. 
P., Frank H. Spiker. 
S., Jennie Pettis. 
T., John Kennedy. 
654. Spanish Fort, Texas. 
5156. P., Byron Hill. 
S., Lizzie Pool. 
T., E. A. Boeger. 
655. Bunker Hill, Ill. 
5157. Try to Do Right Band . 
P.&S., Kate I. Richmond. 
656. Grand Tigne, Quebec. 
5158. Sancho Band. 
P., G. N. Wasser. 
S., Ellen B. Sherman. 
657. Replete, West Va. 
5159. Brown’s Mountain Band. 
P.& S., Wm. H. Mollahan. 
658. Williamsport, P. A. 
5160. P.& S., Mary Braine. 
659. Peru, Nebraska. 
5161. Protector’s Band. 
P.§ S., Florence Fisher. 
660. Greencastle, Ind. 
5162. American Star Band. 
P., M. Emma Jones. 
V. P., Charley Kimble, 
S., Maggie Kelley. 
€61. Princeton, Ill. 
5163. No.3 Band. 
P.& S., Nellie M. Davis. 
662. No.4 Band. 
5164. P.& S., James Wood. 
663. Williamsport, Pa. 
5165. P.& S., Mary B. Smith. 
664. Clyde, New York. 
5166. Good Hope Band. 
P.§& S., Edith Stowe. 
OTHER BANDS. 
5162. Waterloo, N. H. 


P., Roger Page. 
S., Daniel Bean. 


An Army of Monkeys.— A Novel Bridge. 


«« They are coming, and will most likely cross 
the river by the rocks yonder,” observed Raoul. 

‘“*How, swim it?” [ asked. ‘It is a torrent 
there !” 

‘*Oh, no,” answered the Frenchman; ‘‘monkeys 
would rather go into fire than water. If they can- 
not leap the stream they will bridge it.” 


‘Bridge it! and how? ” 


“«Stop a moment, Captain, and you shall see.” 
The half-human voices now sounded nearer, and 
we could perceive that the animals were approach- 
ing the spot where we lay. Presently they appeared 
upon the opposite bank, headed by an old gray 
chieftain, and officered like so many soldiers. 
They were, as Raoul stated, of the comadreja or 
ring-tailed tribe. 

One — an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, per- 
haps—ran out upon a projecting rock, and after 
looking across the stream, as if calculating the dis- 
tance, secampered back, and appeared to communi- 
cate with the leader. This produced a movement 
in the troops. Commands were issued, and fa- 
tigue parties were detailed and marched to the front. 
Meanwhile several of the comadrejas — engineers, 
no doubt,— ran along the bank, examining the 
trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall cotton- 
wood, that grew over the narrowest part of the 
stream, and twenty or thirty of them scampered 
up its trunk. On reaching a high point, the fore- 
most—a strong fellow—ran out upon a limb, and 
taking several turns of his tail around it, slipped 
off, and hung head downwards. The next on the 
limb, also a stout one, climbed down the body of 
the first, and whipping his tail tightly round the 
neck and forearm of the latter, dropped off in his 
turn, and hung, head down. The third repeated 
the manwuvre upon the second, and the fourth 
upon the third, and so on, until the last one upon 
the string rested his fore paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging 
backward and forward, like the pendulum of a 
clock. The motion was slight at first, but grad- 
ually increased, the lowermost monkey striking 
his hands violently on the earth as he passed the 
tangent of the oscillating curve. Several others 
upon the limbs above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the end of 
the chain was thrown among the branches of a tree 
on the opposite bank. Here, after two or three 
vibrations, he clutched a limb and held fast. 
This movement was executed adroitly, just at the 
culminating point of the oscillation, in order to 
save the intermediate links from the violence of a 
too sudden jerk. 

The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a 
complete suspension bridge, over which the whole 
troop, to the number of four of five hundred, 
passed with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever beheld, 
to witness the quizzical expression of the counte- 
nances along that living chain! 

The troop was now on the other side, but how 
were the animals forming the bridge to get them- 
selves over? This was the question which sug- 
gested itself. Manifestly by number one letting 
go his tail. But then the point @apput on the 
other side was much lower down, and number 
one, with half a dozen of his neighbors, would 
be dashed against the opposite bank or soused 
into the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited with 
some curiosity for its solution. It was soon 
solved. A monkey was now seen attaching his 
tail to the lowest on the bridge, another girded 
him in a similar manner, and another, and so on, 
until a dozen more were added to the string. 
These last were all powerful fellows; and, run- 
ning up to a high limb, they lifted the bridge into. 
a position almost horizontal. 

Then a scream from the last monkey of the new 
formation warned the tail end that all was ready ; 
and the next moment the whole chain was swung 
over, and landed safely on the opposite bank. 
The lowermost links now: cropped off like a melt- 
ing candle, while the higher ones leaped to the 
branches and came down by the trunk. The 
whole troop then scampered off into the chaparal 
and disappeared. 

—Adventures in Mexico, by Lieut. M. Reid. 
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Kansas school teacher: ‘* Where does our grain 
goto?” ‘Into the hopper.” ‘* What hopper ?” 


‘* Grass-hopper,” shouted a scholar. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


OuR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1886. 


RESOLUTIONS AND PETITION. 


Thinking the Legislature and its Committee 
would like some expression of public opinion, on 
Monday morning, March 8th, Mr. Angell address- 
ed the Monday meetings of the Congregationalist, 
Baptist and Episcopal clergy of Boston and vicini- 
ty at their respective rooms; and by letter also the 
Methodist and Universalist clergy of Boston and 
vicinity, not having time to address them per- 
sonally. 

Saturday morning, March 13th, he addressed 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society,” and 
the large Saturday meeting of farmers, at Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman Hall. Monday morning, 
March 15th, he addressed the Unitarian clergy of 
Boston and vicinity. 

Each of these eight representative bodies pass- 
ed the following resolution by unanimous vote, 
except the Episcopal clergy, who with the Bishop 
preferred to sign a similar resolution put in the 
form of a petition. 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

Whereas, the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has petitioned the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to enact a law 
making it the duty of all teachers of public schools 
in this Commonwealth to instruct their pupils, in 
such manner as the school committees of the respective 
cities and towns shall determine, in regard to the 
importance of protecting our insect-eating birds 
and their nests, and to treat the lower animals 
kindly ; and— 

Whereas, we believe it to be for the benefit of 
this Commonwealth that such instruction be given 
in the schools ; 

Resolved that we do most earnestly ask the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to grant the petition 
of said Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

A certificate of the unanimous passage of above 
resolutions was signed in each instance by the 
President and Secretary. 

If more evidence of public interest in this sub- 
ject is necessary, our Socicty will undertake to 
put before the Legislature within ten days, simi- 
lar petitions largely signed from upwards of three 
hundred cities and towns. 

In behalf of the Mass. Society P. C. A. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


tor 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 


EIGHTY-SIX. 
AN ACT 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same as follows : — 

SecTION 1. It is hereby made the duty of 
teachers of public schools in this Commonwealth, 
to teach their pupils, in such manner as the school 
committees of the respective cities and towns shall 


determine, the importance of protecting insect- 
eating birds and their nests, and of treating the 
lower animals kindly ; also, so much of the laws 
of Massachusetts relating to the protection of birds 
and the other lower animals as the school com- 
mittees shall direct. 

SeEcTION 2. All fines collected upon, or result- 
ing from the complaint or information of an officer 
or agent of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, for violation of 
the laws of Massachusetts relating to the protec- 
tion of birds and their nests, shall be paid over to 
said Society in aid of the benevolent objects for 
which it was incorporated. 


The above is the law asked by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

If section one is enacted, we will send to the 
school committee of every city and town, copies 
of the laws and such instruction as has been given 
in the Boston schools during the past winter, and 
in every city and town, where the school com- 
mittee request tt, will supply every teacher without 
cost. 

If section two is enacted, we will call upon our 
upwards of 400 wnxpaid agents throughout the 
State, to enforce the laws for the protection of 
birds, and will pay them for their time and trou- 
ble in doing it, so far as the fines will permit. 

It is perfectly certain, (jirst) that not one boy or 
man in Massachusetts in one hundred, knows now 
what the laws are for the protection of birds and 
their nests; and, (second) that those laws will 
never be enforced unless somebody is paid to en- 
force them. 

It is hoped that section one will receive the wnan- 
tmous approval of the Legislature, as it has of 
the various bodies named above. If section 
two shall also pass, then the Society will spend 
more than the money it gets from i, in enforcing the 
laws for protection of birds. 
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CANCELLARIA ARCHIEPISCOPALIS 
Diocesis BOSTONIENSIS. 
March 15th, 1886. 


Mr. GEO. T. ANGELL, Pres’dt, etc. 
Dear Sir: — 

The Most Reverend Archbishop directs me to say 
that he will gladly assist the enclosed petition in 
regard to teaching in schools the importance of 
treating the lower animals kindly. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Josuua P. Boprisn, 
Chancellor and Secretary. 


—4@>> 
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$200. 


I am authorized by the directors of the Mass. 
Society P. C. Animals to offer ten prizes of $10 
each, and twenty prizes of $5 each, for evidence 
by which we shall convict persons guilty of yiolat- 
ing our laws enacted for the protection of insect- 
eating birds and their nests. The law declares 
the killing of any such bird in Massachusetts or 
taking an egg from its nest a crime punishable by 
a fine of $10. Geo. T. ANGELL. 

President of the Mass. Society P. C. A. 


MASS. SOCIETY P. C. CHILDREN. 


We have received Mr. Fay’s fifth annual report of the 
good work ot this Society and are glad to see that it re. 
ceived during the year upwards of $14,000. 

While we plead for the lower animals who cannot speak 
for themselves, we do not forget the children whose lot jg 
sometimes quite as hard. It has 23 Vice-Presidents, 34 
directors, 350 sub-agents. 

Its President is Charles D. Head, its treasurer, Charles F, 
Atkinson, its secretary and general agent, Frank B. Fay, 
and a most diflicult task he has to perform in discharging 
the peculiar duties of that office. 


4@> 


WOULDN’T SHOOT DUCKS ON SUNDAY. 


We find in an exchange an article of two columns on 
the fun of shooting ducks in Minnesota. The writer says 
he is a Methodist, and his companion is Superintendent of 
a Baptist Sunday School, and so they wouldn’t shoot 
ducks on Sunday, but on Monday they shot ninety-six 
ducks for fun, “and a great many wounded escaped dur- 
ing the day.” 

“* Occasionally,” he adds, a “ wounded bird will dive to 
the bottom, grasp the weeds and never come to the surface.” 

We commend these Methodist and Baptist brothers to 
study that passage of the Bible which reads :-- 

“* Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy,” 
and that other passage which says that “ Not a sparrow 
Falls to the ground without our heavenly father’s notice.” 


HUMANE EDUCATOR. 


The last number of ‘“ Humane Educator” has a fine map 
of Ohio showing the exact state of our humane work in 
each county. 

From the various reports of President Frazer, Secretary 
Todhunter, and General Agent Douglas we learn that never 
before was the Ohio Society so efficient. It has about 2,500 
members, 160 agents, 55 branch societies, over 100,000 
children in * Bands of Mercy.” 

Its only weak spot want of money, its annual receipts 
being only about $6,000, and expenses a little less. Keep 
working, good friends, keep working, and as sure as the 
tides and seasons, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the harvest will come. 
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WOMAN’S BRANCH OF PENNSYLVANIA SOCIE- 


TY P. C. A. 


We have received the very interesting annual reports of 
this organization by Mrs. Caroline Earle White, President, 
Mrs. Adele Biddle, Chairman of Shelter Committee, and 
Miss Elizabeth Morris, Chairman of City Refuge for lost 
and suffering animals. 

From Mrs. White’s report we learn that a legacy of 
$5,000 is coming to the Society from the estate of Mrs. J. 
Rhea Barton, deceased, and that the Society has already & 
permanent fund of about $25,000. The receipts of the 
year were $3,324.12, and payments $3,944.85. The agents 
have investigated about 200 complaints, made 38 arrests 
and convicted 28 persons. The agents have been put in uni 
form. Two gold medals have been given policemen, 
various other good work has been done and attempted, and 
a fair is to be held next fall for the joint benefit of the Wo- 
man’s Branch and the Restrictive Vivisection Society. 

Miss Biddle’s report shows 4,561 dogs mercifully killed 
at the pound and in the city, and Miss Morris’s report 
shows 10,114 cats and 1722 dogs received at the City Ref- 
uge for lost and suffering animals; report does not state 
what became of them. 


Arsenical Poisoning. 

To the Editor of the Herald: There have been 
tons of arsenic used within the past few years in 
the preservation of millions of the bodies and 
feathers of dead birds. These are worn daily on 
the heads of ladies and children. The proportion 
of arsenic used in this article of traffic, including 
the coloring matter, is much greater in proportion 
than has ever been used in paper hangings or car- 
pets, and coming into closer contact with the per- 
son. It can sometimes be detected by the fine 
powder that escapes from these goods. In such in- 
stances it will settle on the person, enter ihe eyes 
and nostrils, causing irritation and other general 
ill-feeling. 

Would it not be well for those persons who be- 
lieve they suffer from the arsenic said to exist in 
wall paper, and who are now investigating this 
subject at the State House, to examine the fact of 
arsenic and other poisons existing in the prepara- 
tions of these birds and in the coloring even in 
those worn on their own families’ hats and bonnets. 

March 4, 1886. 


—H.S.8S., Boston Herald. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Strangers’ Dog. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


«You have a noble look- 
ing dog here,” was my re- 
mark to the master of a 
Wisconsin farm- house, 
where I had stopped fora 
night's lodging and been 
kindly welcomed to a place 
in the family group. 

The reference was to an 
enormous mastiff that lay at 
full length on the floor. A 
two-year-old baby was toy- 
ing with the huge ears, 
while the older children 
were tumbling promiscuous- 
ly over the limp form. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Knowl- 
ton, ‘‘and he isas noble as 
he looks. He deserves all 
the kindness we-can bestow. 
There is something pathetic 
in his history.” 

I saw that my entertainer 
was a man of feeling and 
intelligence, and that evi- 
dently the great yellow brute 
pm | not have had a better 


master. 

“Probably you have had 
him for some years,” I said. 

“No,” he replied ; only 
since last winter. All previ- 
ous to that time isa blank in 
poor Lion’s story— so far as 
we are concerned. I some- 
times wonder what memo- 
ries he may have of another 
home.” 

“And is it possible,” I 
said, ‘that such a big fel- 
low came to you by accident 
—astray dog? Why, Lion, 
—good old Lion, what a 
pity that you cannot tell 
where you came from !” 

As I said this, I patted his 
large head ; and when he 
had pounded the floor for a 
minute or two with his tail, 
he stood up and put his nose 
across my lap. 

“‘He knows a friend at 
first sight,” said Mr. Know]- 
ton, and has already got you 
down in his book. He is 
very affectionate, and will 
suffer agonies from our lit- 
tle tribe here without com- 
plaining. But when he is 


THE STRANGERS’ DOG. 


roused, let his enemy be-— 
ware! He is then a lion indeed.” 
“IT should think so!” was my reply.‘ Why, 
tr. Knowlton, he must weigh a hundred and 
fifty pounds.” 
“A hundred and sixty-four,” said my host; ‘I 
Weighed him yesterday.” 
“Linfer from what you say,” I remarked, ‘‘that 
you have seen his powers put to a test.” 
7 “Yes,” answered Mr. Knowlton, emphatically, 
‘I have! It was ata moment, too, when my own 
life depended upon his strength andcourage. He 
saved me from certain death !” 
‘Do tell me the story, sir,” I said. 
be a thrilling one.” 
"“ Well, you must know that until last winter I 
entertained the opinion, common to most people, 
at our Western wolves are very little to be 
dreaded by man. I had never seen one of great 
size, and felt confident that a Newfoundland dog, 
such as I then owned, would prove more than a 
match for the fiercest wolf in the woods. 
. One bitter cold day in December, I started for 
market village, three miles from here. 1 went 
on foot, as some bad snowdrifts prevented me 


must 


from using my horses. I was not alone, however, 
for the dog went with me. He was a Newfound- 
land, as I have said —a large, black fellow, and 
full of pluck. 

‘*When we had gone about two-thirds of the 
way, I observed a stir in a clump of snow-covered 
bushes, and in a few moments a big timber wolf 
showed his head and shoulders from the cover. 

‘*T saw at a glance that he was a monster of his 
kind; but, besides having the dog with me, I had 
my double-barreled gun, and so felt safe enough. 
True, I am no marksman, but I felt better for hav- 
the gun. 

‘Well, poor Tige, the Newfoundland, made 
straightfor Mr. Wolf, and they clinched at the edge 
of the thicket. It was such a fight as I hope never 
to see again. 

‘‘T knew well that Tige would never give up 
while there was life in him, but I began to fear that 
life would not be in him long. They rolled over 
and over, snarling, yelping, tearing ; -but the dog 
was getting the worst of it. 

‘*You can hardly imagine my excitement as I 
realized that such was the case. I ran towards 


them with my gun presented, but their motions 
were so quick and their changes of position so 
sudden, that it was almost impossible to get a 
chance at the wolf without endangering Tige. 

*‘T fired, but could not see that the shot took the 
least effect. Probably my care for the dog caused 
me to miss the mark. No success of mine, how- 
ever, could have helped poor Tige. He was too 
far gone for that. Almost at the moment of my 
firing, the wolf left his four-footed victim and 
came rushing directly upon me. I let drive the 
other barrel, but that made no difference. His eyes 
looked like coals of fire ; and I could see the whole 
of his teeth at once, for the lips were drawn away 
from the red gums the entire length of the jaws. 
He was very long from head to tail, and taller 
than the tallest dog. The hair on his spine stood 
up like a hedgerow, and he was covered with 
blood from his encounter. 

“If ever my thoughts tlew fast, it was then. I 
saw not the shadow of a chance for life. There, in 
the snow, I must be torn to pieces by that frightful 
timber wolf! Brief as the time was, I thought of 
home, and wondered what my wife and babies 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


would do without me. At such a moment one sees 
his position as if it were revealed by a flash of 
lightning. It is all imprinted upon his brain in an 
instant. 

‘‘I sprang a little aside, clubbed my gun, and 
swung it around my head with all the power of 
despair. It came down somewhere upon the wolf. 
Just where it hit him I don’t know; but I do know 
that the breach broke short off, and flew fifty feet. 

** The blow helped me a little, but not much. 1 
got time to use the part that remained in my hand, 
and [ remember now with what a sound the steel 
barrels came down on that ugly shape. You will 
hardly believe me, but they were fairly bent! 
What did he care for it? Just nothing. Oh, it 
was awful — for I saw that [ could de no more. 

**In another moment I should have been down 


_in the snow, with the big jaws tearing me limb 


from limb. 

‘**T try to think now how it was that I first knew 
there was help at hand. I try to remember just 
how I felt and what [ thought, but I cannot. It 
seemed as if a thunderbolt shot by me; and then, 
all at once, I realized that the wolf had other busi- 
ness. 

** The biggest dog that I had ever seen had fas- 
tened upon the beast, as much as to say, ‘ Take 
some one of your size!’ and they were struggling 
and tumbling and tugging together. The snow 
was torn up till it almost buried them, and blood 
and hair flew on all sides. 

**T could do nothing but stand and look on. 
Once or twice I thought the wild creature would 
be too much for the tame one. But again the 
great dog would put forth all his tremendous 
strength, and the old wolf would go down’ Oh, 
how [ wanted to help that dog! How grateful I 
felt to him! 

**At length the enemy weakened. I could see 
it. I knew that he had got more than his match. 
He turned to run, but the dog was instantly upon 
him. Again they strained and tugged, tearing up 
another square rod of snow. But this time the 
fight was all one way. The dog was as active as 
ever, while the wolf had lost much of his power 
and courage. 

‘*In a minute or two I[ saw that the wolf was 
down for good. He had given up every attempt 
to defend himself, and the dog was tearing at his 
throat in a way that must soon finish him. 

**Tt was not till he was quite gone, however, 
that his conqueror would let him alone. Then, to 
my surprise, the dog turned to me, and began 
pulling at my coat as if to lead me away. 

‘* At first I resisted, not knowing what to make 
of it; but he pulled me along in spite of myself. 

‘**It occurred to me at length that he must have 
some good reason for the act, and I started off with 
him at a brisk pace. Then he let go my coat and led 
the way, keeping some rods ahead. At intervals 
he would stopand look back as if to make sure that 
I was following. 

‘*By way of experiment, [ once turned in an- 
other direction, but had not gone twenty steps 
when he once more had me by the clothing. 

*¢* Good dog,’ I said. ‘ you have helped me, and 
I will help you! 

‘*When [had gone about half a mile, I came 
upon a man lying insensible in the snow. The dog 
stopped beside him with a piteous whine. 

‘¢ The stranger's limbs were badly frozen, and a 
small, empty flask protruding from one of his 
pockets, told the whole story. He did not look 
like a drunkard, yet it was evident that he must 
have been drinking, or he would not have sat 
down here to freeze. 

‘*T rubbed his face and hands with snow, and 
tried to revive him; but it was useless. In the 
meanwhile a neighbor of mine came up and hur- 
ried off to the village for assistance. In about an 
hour the unfortunate man was placed in good 
quarters ; but he remained unconscious, and that 
night he died. 

‘It was afterwards discovered that he was an 
Englishman, with no relatives in this country, and 
no friend but his faithful dog. 

‘1 tried the animal by two or three names, and 


found that he responded only to that of Lion. He 
seemed to take his master’s death very hard, show- 
ing as much grief as a human being could have 
done. But he took strongly to me, appearing to 
bear in mind the circumstances of our first meet- 
ing. He would not leave his master’s body while 
it was in sight; but when it had been laid away, 
he seemed to accept the inevitable with a perfect 
knowledge that all was over. 

‘*T have not the least doubt that he had _ started 
off in quest of assistance for the helpless man at 
the time of discovering me. 

‘¢ Ever since that day he has made himself one 
of our household; and as I see him frolicking 
with the children, I think how little they realize 
the debt they owe him. It is pleasant to see him 
give baby’s face a lap with his big tongue; there 
is such true affection in the act. He knows just as 
well as we do how tender and helpless she is.” 

As Mr. Knowlton finished his story, I stroked 
Lion’s broad head and shoulders, and tried to im- 
agine him as he must have appeared in that terrible 
fight with the timber wolf. 


THE CLERGY AND THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY PETITION THE LEGISLATURE 
THAT CHILDREN BE TAUGHT KIND- 
NESS TO THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

At March directors’ meeting held on the 17th, 
President Angell reported that the Congregation- 
alist, Baptist, Methodist, Universalist and Unita- 
rian clergy of Boston and vicinity, also the 
‘* Mass. Horticultural Society” and the weekly 
farmers’ meeting at Mass. Ploughman Hall, have 
all passed unanimously resolutions asking the 
Legislature that children in Mass. schools be 
taught under the direction of their respective 
school committees to protect the birds and treat 
the lower animals kindly. 

He had also a similar petition signed by Bishop 
Paddock and the Episcopal clergy, and a kind 
letter from Archbishop John J. Williams that he 
would gladly assist the Society’s petition. In ad- 
dition to these Mr. Angell stated that he could 
easily bring other petitions from upwards of three 
hundred Mass. cities and towns if necessary. 

The Society’s Boston Agents dealt with 137 
cases of cruelty during the month, and there are 
now 5166 Bands of Mercy in the United States. 


MOULD PUBLIC OPINION. 


Three short articles in relation to the protection of birds, 
and one cautioning owners and drivers of horses to be 
careful in covering them with blankets during the extreme 
cold weather of early March, have been recently sent by 
our President to all Boston daily papers. Two of them 
were published in all, a third in seven of the eight, and the 
fourth— a longer one —in three of the eight. Probably 
half a million of people have read some of these articles. 
We think it an important part of our work to mould pub- 
lic opinion by short, sharp articles and communications in 
the daily papers. 


4@> 
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The Princess of Wales has gone a step further than 
her mother-in-law, who forbids ladies appearing 
at court with birds on their dresses, as she return- 
ed a bonnet trimmed with humming birds’ heads 
by a certain noble milliner, with the order ‘to 
remove the ornament and to say that in future the 
Princess of Wales would not wear birds of any 
kind.” The Princess never issued a more popular 
mandate, and it comes none too soon to save the 
bright songsters throughout this uncivilized world. 

— Boston Herald, March 13. 


Id!eness is the mother of mischief. 
Industry is a sure sign of prosperity. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF OUR WORK. 


In address of March 11th before the “Young Men’s Chris. 


tian Union,” of Boston, on ‘Our Duty to Animals,” Mr. An- 
gell said that one evening might be well given to anecdotes. 
of their intelligence and fidelity ; @ second, to the rise and 
progress of societies for their protection in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, North and South America; @ third, to 
the work of the Mass. Society alone — what it had done, 
and how it had done it; @ fourth, to the great subject of 
transportation in which it was estimated a few years ago 
that nearly 600,000 animals annually died on the cars; 4 


Jifth, to the almost equally great subject of slaughtering in 


which millions are now annually killed in this country with 
great and unnecessary suffering; « sixth, to the treatment 
of animals in the extreme Southern and Western States 
and Territories. It was estimated by the New York Tri- 
bune that nearly 2,000,000 cattle died on the plains last 
winter of neglect and starvation. A serenth, to the destruc- 
tion of our insect-eating birds. The New York Ornitholog- 
ical Society has estimated that nearly 5,000,000 of our 
song and other birds are now annually destroyed to orna- 
ment the hats, bonnets and dresses of American women. An 
eighth, to the wrongs inflicted vpon the horse, especially in 
old age; a ninth, to useless vivisection. Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow says that out of the vast destruction of animal 
life by vivisection he is not aware that one important useful 
discovery has ever been made in America. A tenth, to the 
importance of humanely educating children to be kind to 
animals ; an eleventh, to the happiness a love of these lower 
creatures brings into the lives of those who love them; a 
twelfth, to the doctrine held by more than half the hu- 
man race including John Wesley, Jeremy Taylor, Bisaop 
Butler, Coleridge, Lamartine and Agassiz, that there is a 
future life for animals as well as men, and our religious 
duty to God’s “cattle on a thousand hills,” and h‘s other 
creatures we call dumb. 

Mr. Angell said he would not undertake to fix precisely 
the duty of other people. He had deemed it his duty to 
give up his profession, and for some eighteen years give 
most of his time, and some thousands of dollars in money 
in trying to secure better protection for the lower animals 
He had been made happier by it in this life, and he hoped 
the recollection of it would make him happier in the next. 


GOLDEN DAYS. 
We are indebted to that excellent Philadelphia paper 


“ Golden Days,” for the cut and story, “The Stranger’s 
Dog.” 


YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR. 
We are indebted to the interesting “‘ Youth’s Instructor,” 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, for telling and showing us how 
the coast guard save life. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes to Forest and 
Stream in regard to the movement for the preser- 
vation of birds, ‘‘ I assure you of my hearty sym- 
pathy with the members of the Audubon Society 
in their efforts to prevent the waste of these beau- 
tiful, happy, innocent and useful lives, on which 
we depend for a large share of our natural enjoy- 
ment. I am myself more than tolerant of the 
somewhat intrusive intimacy of the English spar- 
row. No other birds outside the barnyard Jet me 
come so near them — not even the pigeons. If I 
may change the lines of Cowper a little — 

They are so well acquainted with man, 

Their tameness is charming to me. 
But still more am I indebted to the gulls and 
ducks, who during a large part of the year are 
daily visitors to the estuary of the Charles, on 
which I look from my library windows. I wish 
they could be protected by law, and if law cannot 
or will not do it, that public opinion, under the 
lead of your society, would come between them 
and their murderers. Not less, certainly, do I feel 
the shame of the wanton destruction of our sing- 
ing birds to feed the demands of a barbaric vanl- 
ty. If it would save them from destruction, I 
would say goodby to the wood cock and sigh a long 
farewell to the canvasback.” 
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[From Tennyson’s New Poems. ] | 
Early Spring. | 
I. 


46 NCE more the Heavenly Power | 
é) Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plow’d hills 
With loving blue; | 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 


Il. 


Opens a door in Heaven ; 
From skies of glass 
.Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 
_And o’er the mountain walls 
Young angels pass. | 


Ill. 


‘Before them fleets the shower, 
And bursts the buds, 
_And shine the level lands, 


Whenthe Mists have Cleared Away. 


ad ‘HEN the mists have rolled in splen- 
vd dor 

From the beauty of the hills, 

And the sunshine, warm and tender, 


And flash the floods ; 
‘The stars are from their hands 
Flung thro’ the woods : 


AY. 
The woods with living airs 
How softly fann’d, 
Light airs from where the deep, 
All down the sand, 
Is breathing in his sleep, 
Heard by the land. 


O follow, leaping blood, 
The season’s lure! 
°O heart, look down and up, 
Serene, secure, 
"Warm as the crocus cup, 
Like snowdrops, pure! 


Past, Future, glimpse and fade 
‘Thro’ some slight spell, 
A gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue fell, 
And sympathies, how frail 
In sound and smell ! 


Vit. 
Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou twinkling bird, 
The fairy fancies range, 
And lightly stirr’d, 
Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 


VIII. 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too.” 


tor 


The Evangelist gives as a ‘current event,” the 
following: A lawyer being asked what he thought 
of the preaching of a somewhat sensational ex- 
pounder of the Gospel, of a neighboring city, an- 
swered: ‘‘] have nothing to say about the preach- 
ing; the prayer was enough forme. Jf any law- 
yer had addressed a country Judge in the free and 
easy manner in which this man addressed the Al- 


mighty, he would have been fined for contempt of 
court.” 


THE 


BIRD AT SCHOOL. 


Falls in splendor on the rills, 

We may read love’s shining letter 
In the rainbow of the spray, 

We shall know each other better 
When the mists have cleared away. 


If we err in human blindness, 
And forget that we are dust, 

| If we miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just, 
Snowy wings of peace shall cover 
All the pain that clouds our way, 
When the weary watch is over 
And the mists have cleared away. 


When the silvery mists have veiled us 
From the faces of our own, 

Oft we deemed their love has failed us, 
And we tread our path alone; 

We shall see them near and truly, 

We shall trust them day by day, 
Neither love nor blame unduly, 

When the mists have cleared away. 


SPARE THE BIRDS! SPARE THE BIRDS! 


We ask every reader of ANIMALS” 
to read what follows, and then use his and her 
influence in every possible way to stop the slaugh- 
ter of our birds. 

At the hearing before a committee of our 
Massachusetts Legislature recently held, Mr. Wm. 
Brewstey of the Agassiz Museum of Harvard 
University, testified that— 

‘“‘Mundreds of thousands of native birds have 
been killed within the last five years for milli- 
nery purposes. One collector on Long Island 
supplied 50,000 birds in one year to New York 
milliners. 

A New York woman, with three taxidermists 
and men and boys, went to the shore of Virginia 
and filled an order for a Paris milliner for 40,000 
birds. To fill this order must have required the 
slaughter, allowing for accident and waste, of at 
least 75,000 birds. This was done at the hatching 
season, and the young of these birds starved to 
death in their nests.” 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the ornitholog- 
ists’ union of New York, it is estimated that about 
jive millions of our small birds are annually 
killed in this country for millinery purposes, and 
our country is being stripped of its beautiful song 
birds. 

We give the following from the Florida Times 
Union: 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

‘May I beg space in your valuable paper to 
make an appeal on behalf of our birds? In St. 
Augustine and its neighborhood for miles around 
there is every winter and spring a raid made on 
red birds, nonpareils and other small birds. Pretty 
nearly every small boy, white and black, has a 
number of traps which he attends to with the zeal 
which the small boy alone can attain to in the 
capture of living things. Hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of birds, more especially the red-bird, 
nonpareil and mocking bird, are caught and sold, 
generally to lady visitors, who intend to take 
them home with them for pets. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred die within a week of their capture. 

Not only the small boy, but I regret to say, 
men also are busy at the work of extermination. 
T am informed that there are two men at present 
staying in this city who spend most of their time 
shooting red-birds. They sell the skins to milli- 
ners. 
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Now, sir, I make this appeal not from any senti- 
mental motive, though much may be said on that 
side, but from a conviction that the birds are the 
orange raisers’ and farmers’ best friends. Exter- 
minate the birds, and every insect enemy to the 
orange will thrive. 

I appeal first to parents to explain to their chil- 
dren how useful the birds are and then put a veto 
on trapping. 

I appeal secondly to our visitors. IPf they refuse 
lo buy birds when offered they can do much good. 

I do not appeal to those who shoot red-birds for 
their skins, for that would be useless, but I do 
appeal to you, sir, to keep this matter before the 
people and to encourage such a public sentiment as 
would render possible the passing and enforce- 
ment of an act utterly forbidding the trapping, 
shooting, sale or purchase of all small birds, at any 
rate during the breeding season. 

Ihave made no argument to show the use of 
birds, as I assume it to be a fact well known to 
every educated and observant man that without 
birds every obnoxious insect will increase and 
flourish.” 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says that 
in Middlesex County, Mass., alone, thousands of 
insect-eating birds are slain annually, and sold for 
millinery purposes. 

Henry Ward Beecher has written what is being 
widely published by papers in this country as 
follows: 

‘¢The slaughter of the birds that is going on is 
such as ought to arrest the attention of every 
Christian woman who decorates herself with the 
skins, and it ought to be with her a question, 
‘Am I of the spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
humanity in indulging my sense of the beautiful 
by a method that almost insures their destruc- 
tion?’ 

Ihave a right to ask every reflecting Christian 
woman whether her happiness, her sense of the 
beautiful in taste, demands that she should en- 
courage this traffic. For they are brought by the 
hundreds and thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands into the market, from Canada to Florida, 
and from the Eastern coast to the Mississippi and 
beyond.” 

Margery Deane writes in the Boston Beacon as 
follows: 

‘* And this very minute, all over Italy, this goes 
on; the woman takes her ornament from her hair 
and pierces the eyes of the sweetest and most 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


harmless of God’s creatures that we may adorn | should be put down, either by legislation or with Phebe. 

our persons; turns their song of joy into lamenta- | dogs and shot-guns. BY J. G. B. 


tion, their sunshine into darkness, their gladness 
to pain. American women who have hearts so 
tender they could not step upon a worm or kill a 
butterfly, are guilty of a thoughtless cruelty, and 
make an industry possible and profitable by blind- 
ly following a fashion. It is wholly thoughtless, 
for no woman in our land could deliberately allow 
creatures to be blinded, snared and slaughtered 
for the gratification of ornamenting her head for 
a few weeks. How can such a one teach her 
children to be kind to dumb or singing creatures, 
while they see upon her very garments, song-birds 
murdered for a whim. The world is full of 
lovely things for the adornment of lovely woman 
without the aflixing of glass eyes in stuffed birds, 
to set upon her head as a crown of her thought- 
less cruelty. 

Let every Christian and humane woman in this 
country condemn this cruel and barbarous prac- 
tice which is destroying our song-birds. The press 
all over the country is already condemning it. 
Let the pulpit speak out, and let the children in 
all our schools be taught to protect our insect- 
eating birds and their nests. [Eprror.] 


tor 


Egg and Bird-clutchers. 


Among the worst enemies of our birds are the 
so-called ‘‘ collectors,” men who plunder nests and 
murder their owners in the name of science. In 
the majority of cases the motive is a mercenary 
one; the collector expects to sell these spoils of 
the groves and orchards. Robbing nests and kill- 
ing birds becomes a business with him. He goes 
about it systematically, and becomes an expert in 
circumventing and slaying our songsters. Every 
town of any considerable size is infested with one 
ormore of these bird-highwaymen, and every nest 
in the country round about that the wretches can 
lay hands on is harried. Their professional term 
for a nest of eggs is ‘a clutch,” a word that well 
expresses the work of their grasping, murderous 
fingers. They clutch and destroy in the germ the 
life and music of the woodlands. The various 
natural history journals are mainly organs of com- 
munication between these human weasels. They 
record exploits at nest-robbing and bird-slaying in 
their columns. One collector tells with gusto how 
he ** worked his way” through an orchard, ran- 
sacking every tree, and leaving, as he believed, 
not one nest behind him. He had better not be 
caught working his way through my orchard. 
ynother gloats over the number of Connecticut 
warblers, a rare bird, he killed in one season in 
Massachusetts. Another tells how a mocking-bird 
appeared in southern New England and was hunt- 
ed down by himself and friend, its eggs ‘‘clutched,” 
and the bird killed. Who knows how much the 
bird-lovers of New England lost by that foul deed ? 
The progeny of the birds would probably have 
returned to Connecticut to breed, and their progeny, 
or a part of them, the same, till in time the famous 
Southern songster would have become a regular 
visitant to New England. In the same journal 
still another collector describes minutely how he 
outwitted three humming-birds and captured their 
nests and eggs, — a clutch he was very proud of. 
A Massachusetts bird-harrier boasts of his clutch 
of the eggs of that dainty little warbler, the blue 
yellow-back. One season he took two sets, the 
next five sets, the next four sets, besides some 
single eggs, and the next season four sets, and 
says he might have found more had he had more 
time. One season he took, in about twenty days, 
three sets from one tree. 

Thus are our birds hunted and cut off, and allin 
the name of science; as if science had not long 
ago finished with these birds. She has weighed 
and measured and dissected and described them 
and their nests and eggs, and placed them in her 
cabinet, and the interest of science and of human- 
ity now is that this wholesale nest-robbing cease. 
he professional nest-robber and skin-collector 


— John Burroughs, in December Century. 


Effect of Human Voice on Birds. 


It is well known that birds are very sensitive to 
tones of the voice, and are terrified at any loud, 
angry words. A lady who wished to make a bobo- 
link stop singing, at last scolded it ina loud voice, 
and then took up a searf and shook it in rebuke at 
the caged bird. In a moment the bird was still, 
and a short time after made a fluttering about the 


cage. Its owner turned to the bird and was shock- 
ed to see it fall dead. Unkind words had killed 
it. 


— Boston Journal. 

We know of two cases similar to this. In one 
“ase a canary bird, and in the other a mocking 
bird, died within five minutes after being spoken 
to in a violent, angry tone. EDITOR. 
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Everybody who joins one of the Audubon Soci- 
eties now being formed for the protection of birds 
ought to read the following : 


Judging by Appearances. ° 


Some years ago there arrived at the Cataract 
House, Niagara Falls, an odd-looking man, whose 
appearance and deportment were quite in contrast 
with the crowds of well-dressed and polished 
figures which adorned that celebrated resort. He 
seemed to have just sprung from the woods ; his 
dress, which was made of leather, stood dreadful- 
ly in need of repair, apparently not having felt the 
touch of a needle for many a long month. A 
worn-out blanket, that might have served for a 
bed, was buckled to his shoulders; a large knife 
hung on one side, balanced by a long rusty tin box 
on the other, and his beard uncropped, tangled and 
coarse, fell down upon his bosom, as if’ to coun- 
terpoise the weight of the thick, dark locks that 
supported themselves on his back and shoulders. 
This being, strange to the spectators, seemingly 
half civilized, half savage, pushed his steps into 
the sitting-room, unstrapped his little burden, 
quietly looked around for the landlord, and then 
modestly asked for breakfast. The host at first 
drew back with evident repugnance to receive this 
uncouth form among his genteel visitors, but a 
few words whispered in his ear satisfied him ; and 
the stranger took his place in the company, some 
shrugging their shoulders, some staring, some 
laughing outright. Yet there was more in that 
one man than in the whole company. He had been 
entertained with distinction at the tables of princes ; 
learned societies, to which the like of Cuvier be- 
longed, had bowed down to welcome his presence ; 
kings had been complimented when he spoke to 
them; in short, he was one whose fame will be 
growing brighter when the fashionables who 
laughed at him, and many much greater than they, 
shall have been forgotten. From every hill-top 
and deep, shady grove, the birds, those blossoms 
of the air, will sing his name. The little wren 
will pipe it with her matin hymn; the oriole carol 
it from the slender grasses of the meadows; the 
turtie-dove roll it through the secret forests; the 
many-voiced mocking-bird pour it along the air; 
and the imperial eagle, the bird of Washington, 
as he sits far up on the blue mountains, will 
scream it to the tempest and the stars. He was 
John J. Audubon, ornithologist. 

General Grant’s Horse. 


It is a co-incident worth noticing that Gen. Grant’s horse 
which was shot under his owner the day before Vicksburg 
fell, died on the very day the General was buried. He was 
in the possession of John Baker, of Fayette County, West 
Virginia, a soldier who fought with Grant at Vicksburg. 
Though old, the animal was without a blemish, except the 
scar from the wound he received when he was shot. On 
Thursday previous he refused to eat, and in spite of medi- 


cal treatment died on Saturday following. 


There's a call from the wood over yonder; 
I listen and smile and wonder, 

(Tis the bonniest time o’ the year,) 
Some lass, sure, is missed by her lover, 
He calls to her over, and over, 

*Phaebe, Phabe, Phoebe! ” 

Coaxing, beseeching, and praying. 
Oh, where can sweet Phoebe be straying 

Afar from her lover so dear! 


Hark! the sound grows triumphant and clearer, 
Rings through the wood ever nearer, 
(Tis the bonniest time o’ the year.) 
Oh, proud and self-confident wooer, 
Why do you thus shout and pursue her ? 
“Phoebe, Phaebe, Phoebe!” 
Tis a fluttering, timid young maiden, 
Her soft heart with love overladen ; 
She flies, half in hope, half in fear. 


Softer the call; do you hear it ? 

Oh, how could a maid ever fear it ? 
(‘Tis the bonniest time o’ the year,) 

The tone is so true and so tender, 

He will guard her, protect and defend her, 
*“*Phaebe, Phoebe, Phoebe! ” 

Don’t be sulking, or sighing, or flirting, 

Don’t you know ’tis a true heart you’re hurting ? 
Don’t be so ungracious, my dear! 


Now, as day after day breaks in splendor, 
There are songs that are brilliant or tender, 
(Tis the bonniest time o’ the year,) 
Through the pine grove unceasingly ringing, 
And all interwoven with singing, 
“Phoebe, Phoebe, Pocebe!” 
*Tis a captious and fault-finding spirit; 
I wonder if Phcebe doth fear it, 
Or is she too careless to hear it ? 


She is won! it is plain—you would know it! 
Does that change in the music not show it? 
(Tis the bonniest time o’ the year,) 
Hear him scold her, brow-beat her, and tease her; 
You might think he sought how to displease her, 
“ Phoebe, Phaebe!” 
Is he weary of home and its treasures ? 
Does he love more the world and its pleasures ? 
Is your nest most unpleasant and drear ? 


You're a bird it is truae—I a woman, 
Hear a word of advice from the human, 
(Tis the bonniest time o’ the year, ) 
I have known it said, over and over, 
And written by husband and lover, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, Phaebe!” 
No matter what trials assail us, 
That their manly love never may fail us, 
We must smile when we meet them, my dear! 
—Burlington Free Press. 
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Presence of Mind. 


Dean Stanley had a great respect for presence of mind, 
and used with great delight to tell a story of presence of 
mind by which he had liberated himsel! from a dangerous 
visitor. Since he was willing to sce almost any one who 
asked for him, he once told his servant to usher into his 
study a gentleman who had called, and who happened to 
bear a name which was familiar to him. 

When the gentleman appeared, he proved to be an entire 
stranger. It was evident there had been some mistake. 
This became still more evident, when, advancing with an 
air of great excitement, the gentleman exclaimed, “Sir,” 
I have a message to the Queen from the Most High. I beg 
that you will deliver it instantly.” ‘In that case,” said 
the dean, taking up his hat, “ there is not a moment to be 
lost. Let us go at once.”” They went down stairs into the 
hall; and opening the door, the dean requested his visitor 
to step out. No sooner lad he done so, than the dean shut 
the door behind the lunatic. 


‘*Can you tell me how the word saloon is spelt?” 
was asked of a cockney. Certainly,” said the 
Londoner, with a look of triumph. ‘* There’s 4 
0G and a hay, and ahell, and two hoes, and 4 
hen.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Point of Equine Etiquette. 


Amember of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was riding homeward in a car 
which passed through Washington street. He is 
the same member who, some months since, was 
overheard to express his convictions that animals 
should receive not merely justice but also civility. 
By coincidence of time and direction, the same 

entleman to whom he had already talked upon 
this subject was again his fellow passenger. 

“Tam more than ever convinced that lam right,” 
the member was overheard to say; ‘‘ everything 
confirms my opinion, as everything is apt to do 
when one has a pet theory. For example, a week 
since I saw a horse, a gentleman in every instinct 
of his nature, made by his driver to commit an 
act of rudeness to horses less prosperous than him- 
self. Seeing that very pretty woman who sits at 
the end of the car, recalls the incident to my mind, 

recisely because it was her husband who obliged 
fis horse to do the rude act of which I speak. I 
am very sorry for her; she looks like a nice little 
person, and I am sure she must often be annoyed 
by such rudeness as that of which her husband is 
capable.” Here the chivalrous member was re- 
called to the question by his hearer, who asked for 
the anecdote. 

“To be sure,” replied the member. ‘I was 
riding in this car a week since, as I have said. 
The bbe of that lady, Mr. X., is also fortu- 
nate in having a fine horse, and he came driving 
along with evident pride in his thoroughbred 
horse. He knew how to appreciate the exterior,— 
the fiery poise of the head, the free action of the 
feet, — but he understood little or nothing of the 
noble spirit of such a horse. Precisely ashe came 
in front of the car horses he decided to turn and 
go in another direction. The street was not crowd- 
ed; he might easily have driven past the car and 
made his turn, passing behind, as he would have 
done, we will charitably suppose, if, in walking 
upon the sidewalk, he should have occasion to 
turn at the moment of meeting another person. 
In the latter case, if he had not the instinct of po- 
liteness, it would have caused only an instant of 
awkward delay ; but, in turning in the face of the 
ear horses, he nearly grazed their noses; they 
had to stop suddenly on an upward grade; they 
were obliged to start new, with the strain of a 
heavily-loaded car, and, with all their long expe- 
rience of the wearing ways of mankind, they must 
have felt affronted. Yes, sir,” continued the mem- 
ber with fervor, ‘* it was a curious study to observe 
the expression of face of the horses and men con- 
cerned. The car-driver was naturally annoyed, 
and a mute series of expletives quivered on his 
lips; Mr. X. looked vulgarly complacent; the 
car horses had an expression of humble, patient 
discomfort; the horse of Mr. X., with a deprecat- 
ing shake of the head and a quick flash of the eye. 
seemed to wish to say: ‘I am ashamed of this 
rude act; pardon me, for it was not my fault.’” 

“And what did you do? ” inquired the listener. 

‘“‘Texpressed myself, sir,” returned the member, 
with dignity. said. ‘A man like that has no 
business to drive a decent horse.’” Here the car 
stopped for two persons to enter. ‘* And, later in 
the day, I blackballed Mr. X. atthe club. Aman 
without common civility, sir, is not a elubbable 

rson.” 

Just then Mrs. X. stopped the car, walked grace- 
fully past the member and his friend, and entered 
one of the great shops, brilliant with its display of 
winter fashions. 

“She might have gotten out of the car when 
these other persons came in,” observed the mem- 
ber. ‘* To her it would have made only the differ- 
ence between the first and second doors of Jordan 
& Marsh, and to these tired horses it meant another 
stop and a new start. On the whole, sir, I am in- 


clined to think that her husband is as good as she 
deserves!” And the member appeared relieved 
to think that he had one object the less for com- 
miseration. 


— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


The following is written us by one of the best and kind- 
est ladies of New York city and we hope it will be read and 
circulated by every lady who reads this paper. Epitor. 


To the Editor of our Dumb Animals. 
Dear Sir: 

While in Baltimore a few days since I observed with re- 
gret that almost all the horses are driven with the check- 
rein—the owners of many of the private carriages using a 
check-rein so tight that the horse’s heads are ina most con- 
strained position. 

This custom seems more cruel here, even, than elsewhere, 
owing to the bills on which the city is built. 

What a mercy it would be to the horses if signs could be 
placed at the foot of the hills, (as 1 have been told has 
been done in Boston) asking drivers to uncheck their 
horses. A friend told me he had seen drivers, who had 
been attracted by the sign, get down from their box, and 
give _ horses the relief which this humane notice sug- 
gested. 

While in Baltimore I had occasion to hire a coupe—and 
while the friend with me was making a call, I said to the 
driver, “ I notice that the use of the check-rein is very prev- 
alent here—you also have one on your horse—do you 
think it is a good plan to use them? ‘In the summer, 
ma’am,” be answered, “ we do sometimes take them off.” 

‘It is a pity,” I said, “ ever to use them: I think that just 
as it rests us to sit down for a few moments when we have 
been walking a long distance, so it refreshes the horses to 
droop their heads while they are resting and waiting—and 
apart from the writation and the needless suffering, you 
cannot avail yourself of nearly all the strength which the 
animal could put forth, if his head were not tied back. I 
never use a check-rein myself—and I would be glad if you 
would take this one off.” 

Instantly the driver seemed to be of my mind in the mat- 
ter; and 1 was more than repaid for the disagreeableness 
of speaking (for I confess I by no means enjoy efforts in 
this line of individual reform) by seeing the real enjoy- 
ment the horse had in being thus allowed to relax the 
muscles that had been unnaturally cramped by such a 
senseless fashion. 

When I dismissed the coupe, I said to the coachman 
(after giving him the trifle which it is always a pleasure to 
give to those who serve us well) “I do not believe there is 
a happier carriage horse in Baltimore than yours is now!” 

The next day, again requiring a coupe, the hotel clerk 
telephoned for one. I do not know if the driver’s pleased 
and respectful recognition as I entered it was for the 
* horse’s friend,” or in remembrance of the “ pour-boire ” 
which he had received the day previous, (which while I do 
not advocate total abstinence I hope was not used in his 
case, for anything stronger than cold water) but I do know 
that I was very gratified to see that his horse had no check- 
rein, but had full control of the muscles of his neck which 
the all-wise God made for him to use—but not for thought- 
less men to abuse. 

What a public spirit would be created in this matter, if 
the friends of the animals would take the trouble to retuse 
to hire horses thus harnessed. 

I have spoken several times recently to drivers on this 
subject and not only have they most politely responded to 
my suggestion, but have seemed really pleased to have their 
horses noted and considered. 

It is a mistake to suppose that reforms can come without 
united endeavor—and | wish we would all realize that by 
hiring a horse that is in any wise suffering, we are con- 
senting thereto, and so really share the responsibility in 
the matter of the man who drives him. 

Canon Farrar so beautifully says : ‘ Results the most vast 
are brought about by the aggregate of small separate ex- 
ertions. Let none of ustry to prove that we have but little 
responsibility. “MERCY.” 


BURNING A HORSE’S MOUTH WITH HOT IRON. 


OPINION OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE, 


A Baltimore friend writes us of seeing this done to cure 
what was called “ Lampas,” and asks if there is not a 
more humane treatment. We refer the letter to our Har- 
vard University Professor of Veterinary Medicine, and 
this is his answer: 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 


Your correspondent M.P.B. is quite correct. T here does 
not exist, in connection with the condition called lampas 
in horses, the slightest necessity for the use of the hot iron. 
Unfortunately there still exists “in the country” and 
among a certain class of would-be wise ones, an old but 
erroneous idea that the swelling caused by certain irritations 
of dentition, and occurring upon the roof of a horse’s mouth 
and just behind the front teeth, are in themselves a diseased 
condition with which there is an augmentation of substance 
of the part whicn can only be relieved by using a red hot 
iron made something in the shape of a wide claw, and with 
it actually burning and clawing out a portion of the sub- 
stance of this part. The facts are that the swelling occurs 
much as do other swellings upon the body, i. eas a 
result of irritation in a part there is at first a flow of blood 
toit, which causes heat and redness ; following this, as na- 


ture’s relief for the accompanying pain, certain of the 
structures give way and there is an outpour of scrum into 
the part that causes swelling of it. ealizing this and 
taking a hint from nature, the really knowing ones make 
with a small sharp blade, upon the swollen gum, a few long 


' shallow cuts (scarification) just sufficient to still furtber re- 


lieve the pressure upon the blood vessels of the parts and 
so quiet the throbbing ache. In a little while the pain 
ceases, the swelling subsides, and the animal returns to his 
feed. As for the rationale of the treatment with the red 
hot iron claw; it is just as necessary that the painful 
swollen gums so frequently seen in our babies’ mouths at 
the times of active dentition be removed from them in this 
way, as it is that the similar condition in a horse’s mouth 
should be so relieved. Still, I imagine, if this operation 
“which would not hurt much,” were proposed for his 
child, the mind of one, even of these benighted *‘ horse op- 
erators”’ would recoil from the simple performance. 
P. LYMAN, 
Professor Veterinary Medicine, 
Harvard University. 


A Sad Joke. 


There are many jokes which cause more sorrow 
than joy ; and some of them are followed by shame, 
regret and life-long remorse. The San Antonio 
Express gives an instance of a practical joke play- 
ed upon a pupil in the high school. Her friends 
solicited her to be a candidate for their votes as 
‘*Queen of the May.” She yielded to their solic- 
itations. Her mates promised to vote for her, 
even writing her name on slips of paper and 
showing them to her. until the ambitious child's 
hopes were raised to the highest pitch. When the 
hour for counting the votes arrived it showed only 
one vote for her. The poor child laid her head on 
her desk and cried bitterly. She went home and 
was taken ill. The illness soon developed into 
brain fever. Through all her sickness her heated 
brain constantly turned on the cruel joke. In a 
few days she died. 

We ask the young readers of this paper to re- 
member the above, and never have anything to do 


with a joke that may cause pain. EDITOR. 
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A Good Joke. 


Many are fond of playing jokes, as. hiding a 
boy’s cap, or a girl's bonnet, at school. Such 
things may sometimes be done for amusement, or 
to confer pleasure, but never to any one’s serious 
inconvenience. 

In one of our colleges, a professor who made 
himself very social and familiar with the students, 
was walking out with an intelligent scholar, when 
they saw anold man hoeing mm acorn-field. He 
was advancing slowly with his work towards the 
road, by the side of which lay his shoes. As it 
was near sunset, the student proposed to play the 
old mana joke. ‘‘I will hide his shoes, we will 
conceal ourselves behind the bushes, and see what 
he will do.” ‘* No,” said the professor, ‘‘ it would 
not be right. You have money enough; just put a 
dollar in each of the old man’s shoes, then we will 
hide behind the bushes and see what he will do.” 

The student agreed to the proposal, and they 
concealed themselves accordingly. When the la- 
borer had finished his row of corn, he came out of 
the field to go home. He put on one shoe, felt 
something hard, took it off and found the doilar. 
He looked around him, but saw no one, and looked 
up gratefully towards heaven. He then put on 
the other shoe. and found another dollar. He 
looked at it and looked all around him, but saw no 
one. He then knelt upon the ground, and returned 
thanks to God for the blessing which had thus 
been conferred upon him. The listeners learned 
from the prayer, that the old man’s wife and one 
of his children were sick, and that they were very 
poor; so that the éwo dollars were a great relief 
sent to them from heaven. The old man now re- 
turned home with a cheerful and gratified heart. 
“There,” said the professor, ‘‘ how much better 
this is than to have hid the old man’s shoes.” The 
student’s eyes filled with tears, and he said he 
would never play another joke upon any one, ex- 
cept in kindness. 

—Am. Messenger. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals. } 
True. 

There is a big team drawn by four horses that 
we invariably meet as we drive with our children 
to school. The horses are so sleek and so hand- 
some and always seem so happy, that our children, 
little ones, call out as they see this high wagon and 
fine horses, ‘* Oh there’s Dizer’s team.” There are 
other wagons beside the one drawn by the four 
horses owned by Mr. M. C. Dizer of Weymouth, 
and the animals are always bright and never seem 
overworked. The whole team is attractive, even 
to the kind looking drivers who give the horses a 
breathing spell. During the late heavy roads when 
the mud was very deep, we noticed a fifth horse 
as leader to the others, and as the drawing was 
hard, the four old friends of ours went along as 
willingly as ever. 

The children have each his favorite of these 
well-cared for horses and we wish all who send 
teams to the city would emulate the care of Mr. 
Dizer or of whoever has charge of his animals. 
Economy in money alone would lead the pru- 
dent man to deal tenderly with his dumb servants, 
but love should prompt it, love to the helpless 
part of God's family. 


Charlie A. Croup, Mrs. M. F. Smith, 
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True. 


One morning this month a Boston coal merchaat 
sent some coal drawn by two horses to our home 
outside city limits. There was a very cold north 
wind blowing, at the same time a storm of half! 
snow and half rain was falling. 

The horses were not fat and their coats were not 
heavy, and our house is on a hill, and the entraneg 
to the coal cellar is on the north side. I lcokedat 
the horses who stood with drooping heads whilé 
the driver shovelled out his load, and finally asked 
him if he had no old blanket to throw over them, 

“No,” said he, ‘‘they ain’t never blanketed,” and 
judging from their looks, I did not doubt him: 
When the second load came I sent to the barn and 
had old blankets brought out to cover them as the 
cold was penetrating. 

We do not believe the driver was willingly un: 
kind, but we do think a rich coal merchant ought 
to take more tender care of his horses. 

A. E. FY 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
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«Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, ete. 65 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 


‘*Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 2c. each. 
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“Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each, 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 
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A. E. F. 
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